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The | es between theoret ical linguistics ang” 
heneusae teaching has’ hintoricslty been problematic. This interaction 
is viewed here from the’ standpoint of educational linguistics, which 
is the intersection of linguistics and. related language sciences with 
formal ard informal /education. The issue is the relevant educational 
problem that knowledge about language acquisiticn could help solve. 
To this end, three related questions from the fields of ; 
psycholinguistics and language acquisition are investigated: (1) What 
is the normal course of the development of language in-an individual? 
(2) Given’ the normal range of individual variability in the 
development of communicative competence, what factors account for 
this variation?, (3); Which of these factors are’ susceptible to control 
by an educational system? It is felt’that the answers to these 
questions are basjc to language education, since they both set its 
limits and suggest the kind of intervention thatvmight | permit helping 
each indi Adual. (CLK) — 
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' equally wrong, for while it is true that linguistics can often ‘develop 
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Meny linguists,. like _otheg. scholars, prefer ade field not to be cor- ; 
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rupted by any suggestion of relevance to practical matters; for them, 


linguistics should remain a: pure science, its study motivated only by - 


oe desire to increase Hamat Siete al There are others, bgwever, who 


clain that it can offer a panacea for many of the problems sthey naar of, 
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and who therefore rush to offer their services ee Mieite any difficulties : 
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in language planning or teaching. Each of these spositions is; I believe, 
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knowledge of use to the solution of practical problems, especially in 


: the\area of education, the relation between the theoretical knowledde 
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and’ its practical implication is seldom direct. 
Some part of the difficulty ‘night well have derived from the . | 
term applied tinguleties with its implication that linguistics: is to be 
applied ‘to éenlatcvibng: In too many cases, theoretical linguists. tended 
to asstme that their linguistic theory should be used to solve directly 
r 


the problems a —_ eel area like foreign ‘language teaching or the 


idbotine of See SGonabally; ‘they have turned out to see the problem 


a) narrowly that their solution has Asna as much harm as good. In the 


field af language teaching, for instance, the. sihieiicat linguists. worked 


attectivels to replace a system based on one limited vies of language 


(the translation method) by an equally xigse and psycholinguistically 
invalid approach (the audiolingual “method) . When this system tag turned 
out to be inadequate, there were many who thought that all that. was: needed 
was. to come ‘up with a new one ‘basea on the tatant theory of language. 

Much more productive than such an approach is to start with a specific 


problem and then look to linguistics and other relevant disciplines for 
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at Place in a school and is as much ‘influenced by sociological,: economic, . 


eas pein There are three major aspects to such modification: the 


ty anti chaank or the child's original variety, the addition of another 
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' their contribution to its solution. Language teaching, for example, takes % 
2, 4 ; 
political, and psychological factors as it is by linguistic ones. 

Within this context, I choose to approach bas problem today - 
from the Pein of view of a field that, I prefer to call educational 
Linguistics. ‘The scope of scueational linguistics’ is the intersection of . 
linguistics and related language dsiionann with formal and informa], education. | 
@tisa Jain oar needs'.to draw on the various, branches of linguistics 
and to derive ‘fron then implications for educational practice. (Spolsky, in press) 

In this cqntext, it is reasonable to’ start by asking wha is 
the relevant. sanenbtonnt. problen that kncudledge about’ language soaitel elon 
might be cipected to help: solve. The central aim of any language ‘education : 


is to incregse the. student's ability to communicate verbally, both ‘productively 


wv 


oe or the suppression of a variety. Other classifications are made: 


- “for example, aan dothae-tonaue teaching, second language teaching, 


sia foreign Paneiene teaching. Each of these ‘nay be further defined and 


. 


refined according to the variety, the function for which it is intended, 
? 


and, ‘the level of Comperence aimed at, VREIONS areas a linguistics have — 


ay their contribution ito mane to the heeesicbhed: of the task’ = its possible ’ 


accomplishment. rere theory will necessarily hia vabe the whole 
proges? making clear exactly what is meant by language in the whole 
process. Sociology of language will be of critical importance in feneatiees 


the functional differentiation of the varieties ‘concerned ard the social 
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pressures that account for the patterns of language use ingthe child's 


"immediate environment and inthe society for which he or she is being 
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Cnet And psycholinguistics will be expected to cast light on the 


Process-of.-the. sdaveloceant: of linguistic. and communicative competence 
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* From the field of psycholinguistics in oe | sii from the 
studies of language acquisition in particular, the educational linguist 
asks three related questions: 1) What is the ueui course of the develop- 
ment of language in an nsasiieonatel 2) Given the normal Zange of individual 
“variability in the dnstatspaeat of communicative competence, what factors 
account for this variation? 3) Which of these factors’ are susceptible to 
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control by an educational system? The answers BS these ‘questions are 


‘clearly basic to language "education, for they. both set its limit and suggest : 


the kind of tnterventiéa that might permit nelping each indivi 


_reach these limits " 


The normal course of language development.” 3 7 \ : . . ‘ 


The general lines of a child's eo ee of Language are’ > 


reasonably well eetabitened: During the first few Laonthis of his Lite, the 


. human infant produces a wide range of oues Some of these sounds are 


identified by mothers and by some investigators as being differentiated 


and abie to express such netiena: as hunger or discomfort. Also apeing this 
7 a 


stage, the infant becomes able to react differently to different voices. 


In the Period from six to ten months, the child's vocalizations become - 


phonetically more complex using a wide range of vowels and consonants “ 


that, provides RPE ECUAET for some da Pattive practice. Between eight to 

ten- months, gitenss: is seen that the child can understand various ubnadigtie 
signals: gestures, Wbras, phrases, and other instructions. From about 

that age, | they gtadually develop ability to differentiate sounds. hed 


‘about ten to twelve months, the child Starts to understand commands. 
. i 


The first "word" usually occurs about the twelfth month. For + 


vy 7 < 5 . 
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_ about the. next six months}, 


“aituationd: ér with differen eer ae 


‘In the second half of the second year, 


' of two-word classes and the possibilit 
‘sentences. The two-word. sentence stag 


the nature of child language acquisiti 
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addition of | ocabulary, fach 


gestures,' different meanings. 
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/ 
6 is<a rapid increase of 
vocabulary and the emergence of pattern “speech. The nature of the 

zr, of: ee, PBL ee 
“of Aombintily hen into two-word \ 


first pattern has been analyzed by an 


raises the basic questions about 
n, with the nativists arguing that 


it presents evidence of the innate nature of linguistic rules and the 


st mechanisms by which it could be 
learned; the weight of argument appear to favor the former. bes tne eng of 


the third year, evidence suggesting a fnuch more couples: grammar has emerged, 


allowing for three-word sentences wit} considerable structural complexity. 
In os as oe years, there is rapid] progress in the development of 

syntax; by the age of five, is SHEL syntax is réakonehiy close to adult, 
and he or she/can usually communicate with a gi Cenaaine Even at this stage, 
there still remains considerable differences between the child's grammar 
and adult grammar. Studies of comprehension have shown that there is a 


FA | 
gradual Leneteng of more complex structures for the next five years at 


least. The acquisition of vocabulary continues for a long time after 


that. evidionie also suggests that semantic development is extremely slow: 


some dextcal: generalizations only start developing about the age of eight. 
: 


Only recently has there been much research into the development o 
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of, more coms tee communicative competences. ere is good evidence on _¥ 
Cua ‘development of mofe chan one language iin an individual. The classic 


atady of child ene oo wei Leopold's ee of his own bilingual , 
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daughter. He summarizes the Bony as follows: _ “4 
"ye po. ee dae . . coe | 

_ In the initial stage the bilingual presentation inbeaiy 


meant a larger vocabulary to choose from. The child 
'\chose. either the German or the English item at ‘her own: 


¢ 


discretion, leaning at first more on German, later more 


‘ - J e 


more decidedly on English) and welded one language 


raMnt out of the two EreEaneAtons: oe The split 


; into two scniuting languages, distinguished by the per- — 


son addressed, first ‘ahpweed rudimentarily and vascillating 


va Pe Ste coy ei 
towards the end of: the gecond year. Consciousness of - 

. dealing with two languages began early in the third year. 

The active separation, of the oe ‘languages did not ‘start 


in earnest until the very and of the Sheed year. 


from then on, the learning of English ‘ack German proceeded 


separately. (Leopold -1953) 
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Other studies of childhood bilingualism make. clear that a 


confusion or delay, but in noua cases, each Language ultimately develops 


separately, re strength dateenizies by various sottolinguiatis, factors 
x 


attitudes developed to them., Even when children learn only one 


it is clear that they also learn the stylistic requirements of. different 


probably occurs after the age of five, children by then will probably hav 
developed a ‘number of controlled variations depending aca. aie they 


are speaking to. For instance, they will often have learned to ws 
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influencing ‘ha environment in which the languages are acquired th 
AM 


situations. While the bulk of the acquisition of stylistic variation 
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_ child can acquire more than one language at 3 time; there is a period of 
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form of baby talk when speaking + to dolls and small animals, ve Baye 
aerated different atyles for speaking to arranger ke 
with the age of ‘starting formal education, a whole new set. of 
demands hy added. - Teachers and Peers each require new and conflicting 
varieties; the introduction of the written language adds a new channel 


and usually also new dinguistic rules; there is a, rapid increase in the 


demand for sce lane 4 of concesitey ‘and there is a new set of socio~ 


° 


Lepguiatic rules, like one telling you to keep autek except when the 


teacher asks you to speak,/ ” Pecks a ‘ 
, dg ry 


In general -outline, this is the course of normal development; 
‘ within this ‘range, the child builds its own communicative competence, 
making use of the combinéd working of its innate language acquisition 


‘ ability and its exposure: to 2, meaningful language. : : 


_ The question of variation. 
There is no uaation but that there is considerable variation 


. 


in the ‘cgiitlnatilee skills Seveiores by sadies cuales Some people nae a 


much wider range of skills: .they can control several languages and several 
_ varieties of language. And there is great $avtabiiiey in the Be: “of 


skill reached by individuals: few indeed have the powers of expression 


of a Shakespeare; and as. literature teaches while it tests, not everyone 
is capable of treading and appreciating literature. Thé nature ‘of this ° 
. ‘4 4 hs . og * t 
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variability, . the factors that account for it, and the way it might be 


altered, are ‘the Pesponpet ‘concerns of educational Linguistics. Before “ 

we look at this me more detail, we might ask about the potential implications 
. 

of various answers. a . ; : 
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If, as the most extreme nativist position holds, all aspects 
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of language acquisition aerens on innate abilities and properties, ther& 
a ‘would appear to be no point in language education. To the extent that 
language aiquisition is unaffected by the external environment, or that 
», it is purely genetically based, there is little point the tating cabole a 
. ‘other RACEOERY or in looking for ways of controlling or approving site 
individual student's skills. A modified nativist position is possible: , 
it might be argued that linguistic competence (in the, Chomskyan sense)” ° 
is what a purely innate, while Linguistic performance and communicative 
seenebaiion are dependent both on epee Sonpe renee and on other 


factors, aaa environmental ones. If this is so, thei the study of 


x linguistic Slit is important to: educational Lingudsties in the,, wa 


2 


“that it delimits the area in which intervie tion is irrelevant. At the “ft 
. Fe i 


same time, the educational linguist is interested in the kind of factors 
¢ ; " ‘ ‘ 
.° that govern the development of varied linguistic performance and com- 
municdtive competence. | 


ae ae Another simple view would be a strictly savironnental one. ‘If 


. 


all apiece of language are learned, whether the faa is as piace 


as in Skinner's model or as complex as proposed by Staats (1971), then there are 
; ‘ 
~ presumably no limits to be set on the potential of language educators; 
, c t 
Be the mechanisms of, fees can be understood, any kigd of modification 
Pa Lud “ys f a Suey A ; . 
is posible. == 


Much more complexity is ‘igitins by an approach that admits any 


aesipe pf mixture of ARORES development es development “that is tied «to 


. mncunhey and fining) and ‘aamning, “tor it would be necessary to isolate : 


ay the effect of each of these. One such approach is held by those who seem 
to believe that first languages are "acquired" ie some simple way, but 
: that second languages’ need to be learned in quite different ways. In 


° : . * a . 7 
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what follows, I shall assume a multifactor’ explanation though, given the 

2 leaene vagueness ‘in Ma#inition of communicative See Yen ee the crude- 
\ ness in aratiable: measure at an individual tees: ‘there would seem 


to be slight i of ‘ay precise allocation of aearee of nelevante to 


td 


‘each of the identified Restares 


As has been mentioned: earlier. contemporary poycholinguists have 
tended to stress the nativist position, finding in the acquisition of language 
clear evidence of an innate predisposition. One implication of their 
position is a biological’ and genetic exe lsiatien of. variability in the ~ 
level of eopbdtence xcwilodd by an individual. ‘Behavioral psychologists 
on ‘the other hand stress the role of geptioumart: building their models 
of language learning around notions of reinforcement, conditioning , and 
‘gevabsiTaavion that they derive from general learning theory. Such an 
approach iective the ease of changing language banatea@ey training. * ~ 
third péeition: related in its anctinede on enysronment to the gucsihs 7 
“is thas of the sociolinguist, whose basic interest in socially correlated 
language variation leads them to accept easily the existence of a cause 
‘or <etationsnip between social factors ‘. Magutaels development. 

While the contrast in aie moaee hy Ng philosophy of each of these 
approaches is clear “ is possible, as Osser (1970) suggests to conceive 
of reconciliation. — a seconattta tion might involve cas that every 
child ‘ae equal inherited propensity for the development of Pinal okie . 
competence, but that differing environmental conditions lead to eventual! tha 
differentiation in language performance. | There is good reason to “Favor 
Osser' s suggest ton. that biological factors piay a greater role in the ih 


‘development of prelinguistic vocalization and in the acqastighon 0 of basic 


language structure, while social and salen > Hlogodsiare whore 


- . 
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important in the acquisition of more elaborated’ styles and ‘in the 16 el 
ye Peel 

of socially appropriate WARASELES Another way to characte#ize the eneral 


“Hl « 
division between the two might be to sriggeat that innate: “tactois will be 


more’ concerned with the form if which linguistic knowledge is sores (the 
kinds of cama’ and features that form! an. individual s grammar) witie 
social facets in environment ‘will control the amount! and kind of linguistic 
knowledge and the ability to use it. ; : , 
\ y 


* Let us start in nny gone with the\ factors ‘that are ancernad to 


‘ 
@4 


the learner and with those that might be called biological. Even if we 


o, 


accept that the| pepenniey for language is inherited, and if we define é : 


- 


propensity: for language so” as to include language’ universals, we can still 
| 


Allow room for piolegtads genetic variation in individual cases. First, | 


oJ 


there are the clear cases of genetic variation: _ cases of ‘congenital defects 
Ro aspumey nae ee op ae a : 


that affect the development of language ASS: RESSERs For example, when the 


‘brain ‘does not develop fully, the resulting mental retardation is aici aus 


by impairment of various aspects: ‘of a sia alate 


A strong proponent for the imioeeatics sta genetic factors in 


i] 


language learning (and in other learning) 4s Arthur Jensen 0967) who has argued 


that there are two levels of learning. The first is "associative" learning 


while the second teva: a. higher level, s required for "SRNR ELS or 


conceptual" learning. These two levels learning he says depend on 


different newel structures that are: janek erat provided. One of the many 
v oO Pa 


abt siouleses with beams position, arb its clear racial overtones, vis that 


what Jensen considers "cognitive or ‘perceptual learning" appears to be 


- 


basic to fas ih Language acquisition, whether of a standard or non-standard 


varsaty: For it to be true, there would n¢ged to be evidence of Siptenente 


in structure between the various social varieties; and no such evidence 
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Moving from genetic to generdi physiological factors, there 
are clearly a number' of anatomibal and Physiological features ‘that are 


necessary to the full development of Bernas human language. Pathological 


. 


conditions, whether genetic or traumatic, will necessarily interfere 

with its acquisition. Luria's work (1973) in neurolinguistics has cane clear 
the main lines of cofrelation between ae physiology of the brain and | 
language abilities.. Acther wevietng ata of evidence for physiolocal , 


correlation is Lenneberg' s presentation (1967) of the close’ parallels between 
a. : ‘y % 
the development of language and the development of other motor skills. 


» ° 


Connected to ‘the notion of the relation between pipaietogicat maturation 


4 


and language acquisition is Piaget's theory of successive cognitive 

stages. If we assume a built-in biological clock, Lina ee eanNSE expect U7 
, external ‘nPiiences to ie a major effect. Thus, an extreme HACLV ASS ’ 

position might rule out ie influence of environment and re ‘weike of | . 


intervention. In gross terms, there is some truth in this: ‘jiabaver you 


do, you can't teach a baby to talk before it's ready and while you can 
produce certain behaviors before the competence for them has appeared, 


‘this behavior is no more counterevidence than as a parrot's "speech" 


3 


evidence that birds can learn human language. But, in finer detail, it 
also seems clear that the biologi state is a matter of potential 
rather than actual ability: it means that the organism is ready to acquire 


’ ; . e my ‘ 
the next stage of competence, Prevenes only that it is -exposed to 


“appropriate environmental avin, 


‘this analysis fits in with the notion that a Process of iibstona ta” 
testing under}ies much of language acquisition. The child is ready with 


a set Oe hypotheses about the nature of Language, and is ready to test 


- ia: accuracy ‘of these hypotheses and to , modiizty them. But this can only 


mn <e | _—o 


oe 
 UWM paper a Bab hes 
41 done ony when he < or she ‘3 exposed to aioe examples. The critical : 


a _ question a oe much and what kind of exposure is ecessary. For if a 


’ 


great: deal of exposure. ‘is needed, then one. could easily irae snd Syagnet 


Zé mE “differences as resulting from the amount of exposure: thus, Chitaren in 


. =e . 


‘homes where there is little talking would be expected to acquire language 


‘more windy or less’ completely. Convincing evidence on this” position has 
6 » re 


not yet been presented. 
Without going: pees inks basic causes, I should Like now to. 


look at a nunber of other learner (and so internal) factors that are - 


- 
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likely ta, influence Jmagaage acquisition. These are ability, mopivation, : 
ee . > 

“ learning stratesy, and personality. None’ of them are prime : eae Ability 
is at ‘least. ta ‘part genetic, motivation Bapenns on. attitude; and learning | 


4 ‘a 


“strategies are. themselves learned. But ussny each as a separate heading 


permits us’ to find out more about the bosinaas of, eetietae Pigecuicay By” e 
4 _ mm wnte, ‘I refer here both to ee intelligence and. to specific laitguage . ec 
= Gas : “aptitude. A first distinction might usefully be made between the normal, oe 
' a / informal ‘imei of a. language (whether a first “orgy secoat ora i Ae 
et. , : ; sequent one) and he formal learning of-a wtandard watteey or second) . 
is hoe rf - ‘or foreign’ language in school.: want the formadijgearning first: “Infelligence : ‘A 
a -: s Jakobovits (1970) points oute: is usually considered the pute to ‘learn: 


‘na ‘being so, it is no wonder ‘that I. Q. correlates clearly ae school’ 
foreign Tanguase learning, explaining about fifteen to twenty percent of 
the variance i more significant in a school eats is the generat 
factor that satobovtt 1 labels foreign language aptitude and ‘that he believes 
accounts ‘tor about ‘one-third of the total variance. Recording to John 
- aoa aah (1965); analysis, ‘beh language spelenda includes at four 


f.. 
distinct abilities: <1) the ability to. discriminate ‘sounds and to store 


anal tory data over something longer than.a’ few seconds; P49) the sil ; x 


. 
- m ~ 
th s 
, 2 vt 
wie nee 


L 


various auditory data, but store then he must be able toprecomnize. the. ' 


_be able to infer Linguistic vitas’ without supervision: 


school activity. 
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to recognize. Gout not necessarily label) the eantiont furict ions of 
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ae 
senda, and sentences; 3} the abut £5, ‘benorize material, whether m 


gee & ae 


ful or listnidatéeds 4) r the ability to. ater insula cutie. from a 


new tinguillis « contexts. ay it ee ” Ry é ‘ 


ai 


A ‘Litete refiectibit ‘suggests that\theae abilities, sO basic — } 


>to formal foteign language teaching, also have thet part in ‘normal first 


language acquisition, child must not just discriminate between the . 


= 


function of words in sentences; ae must be able to Meacetcg? and he must 

In what way, tthen,! aery 
does aptitude: for: stoeetan Javanese learning differ from aptitude for - : a 4 | 
seqiietag a ‘Eirst: language? or, put angther way, why, should a test oie coer . oe 


beer predictor of foreign . 


measuring the factors that Carroll proposed be’ ake 


language learning than a simple” measure of fire language proficiency? For Ki - 
it is reasonable: £6 assume that these iuchows ‘might be just as well, measured : 
i* 
Pr Hheae effect on the development of first language protictene as by See 


, a a 


eESLTERs The answer, I believe is that the test, itseléa-formai . 

school activity, Measures not just the abilities, ‘put also the willingness, ENG og 

or ability to use them in a sone language crete anger formal | 

The factors are underlying ones ‘put measuring them ine Re 

volves measuring this additional factor too. Oss ‘ a 
oar "Motivation is another Nee term that includes inita pumber , 


ee 


e of, deeper factors. In foreign language earning; it can be translated 


, as perdaverance . ae is then ‘quantifiable as the amount of time’a student 


is Ereeatet to, ystes learning. Jakobovits presents five factors contrib= 
: = ee 
.. uting to perseverance: 1) need’ achievement, 
} 
‘teachers, 3) interest. in second 1 


2) attitude toward the é ; 


ge study, 4) attitude towards 


. . 
ry . * 
« ‘ 14 ’ 4 ’ ee os 
e * * 
. ° * . « 
. . - 
. 
P , 
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foreign culture, 5) ethnocentrism.and anomie. For this last factor, .the 
basic statement ‘is that of Lambert and others (1962) : 
This theory, in brief , states tink an individual success- 
subtly acquiring . eared language gradually adopts various 


reeds of behavior which characterize another linguistic 


tgs ) 


cF - and as de often ‘the case, another cultural. group. The 


fe. 


earner? s ethnocentric disposition and his attitude ‘towards 


oe te the other group are believed. to determine his success ‘ae ‘ . 


learning a new language." 
_Ina- aber of basic piudteey Wallace Lambert and his colleagues 
“Thave drawn attention to the major importance of what they call Antegrative 
motivation to the Apacatoy of foreign anipeiacmies” They suggested that 
vos _ there are two (aaa for i hal for language a ae instrumental 
ie and intesrale, and “pat the presence ‘of the latter ‘te jmcheuwey to sudcess- 


» 


ful mastery of ‘the high levels of profiéiency. — sary? 


od 


OS While the, Taees of attitudinal ‘and motivational factors: ds 
more relevant to corm] schoof language ‘Learhing than to ‘the informal 
| _ acquisition of ay ees: or second Language, there are hints for this 


y) 
latter steuntion, jetets in the attitodinal, factor. head achievement 


af 


4 ; 
is reléted to, performance ina schook Subject, as. are. the next three 


e. ' factors: cttitode SeNange teacher, interest in second eee study, and 


7 ¢ 


rie ‘attitude towards Souiedgti cultures. with, slight modifications, these .. ‘hak 


; : same aot might be expected to relate to’ success ‘in any school subjects. 


ifth is ere to ‘Language study, one ‘leans the language 


a“ 


ee the f 


a y other purpose. . * 


ae ™ 
c ‘ 
There is a connection between integrative motivation and the 


Yow 


z eal . =; ow 
to communicate. The more one wants to be part of a group, the greater 


+ « ee 


' _ es . r] 
= * 


; 
_ | 15 
4 + . * at : * Sal 
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hs need to learn its language. John Machamara (1971) refers to this 


when he discusses the failure of classroom la guage teaching as compared 


to street language learning. In the street, ae "the reward for” 


success: and the punishment ‘for failure is enormous. No civilized teacher 


can competes But more to the point, the Seaene ‘seldom has anything ‘to o * 
‘ a to nig pupils so important that they will ea erly guess his meaning." 


p.475): As the immigrant child on the street or in the classroom is Forced) 


- 


by his need to communicate to acquire the new language, even more hne 
crs 4 ry . 
infant is presumably eager to make sense out of the world around him. and gain 


-through language, better control of what is done’ to him and nord productive en 


° 


membership of .the eoctad group in ‘which he is growing up. “Motivation, then, 
isa eee set of factors} internal to the learner but ‘showing close ties 

‘with his environment,’ that has consigerabe influence on} the acquisition of 

r. coamanicative patetannse as it varies an strength. and kind, . ao individual 


€. learners are likely to vary in the proficiency that oy atntes ; . 


» 
r ee ok a Pore * BP 2 ; : 
* 4 . L | 
Other. factors ‘ eae > , ae 
4 : me x, ® 


It ig somewhat artifical te: distingufsh between the: learner factors 


i Ne 
wr 


Atscubsea. so far and the inherent or environmental causes which lie béhind’ 


then. * What we are dealing with here are not distinct istacsvteins but a. 


continuum that i be ordered according to the possibility of ease of 


ca 


“external misipalation. We have talked so far about factors, that are either 


ery or: 80 pains as to make intervention ‘difficult. We go on next to 


a 


“look at those aspects of the environment. ‘that are external to. the learner 


but’ not. pea y under the control of the school and finally at the ‘ 


a 


instructional” variables that the ‘aches is, assumed to he able to control. 


> Sy , There are a set of-factors which; although outside the aeeaae 


‘ = of formal education, ais in fact susceptible to control. Among 
sep ay ee ee ORY ‘ 


3 | Yt 16 = | on wh ; ae 


’ 


* -? : i ae 
. . 
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. the child's experiences, the earliest likely to have influence on language 
acquisition, as in other aspects of physical and cognitive Sabicea, 
is prenatal and early nutrition. Studies suggest that fetal maiiuictan 
affects not just birth weight Saad but that a significantly large pro- 
portion of low birth wetgne children turn out to be mentally subnormal. 


There is indend evidence to suggest that malnutrition impairs the develop- 


eink es complex intellectual skills and adaptive capacities. . 
_‘The next significant period of interaction is in the home Sabine ; 
ri early childhood. To what extent: does variation in the home experience - 
: affect language development? The first kind of result is spite a 
children meguaee ‘the ‘language or languages and variety or dactetien to 
which they are exposed. Relevant research has been a er by John 
. and Moskovitz (1970) . "During the prev Lingutsttc: stage, the rate of. a 
child's vocalization can be increased experinentally. Studies that show ~ 


he oe 7 
. that: more talk, is directed to children in normal toned than in institutions 


perhaps ‘ai account for the peer tienes Sereiiamene of ‘children in institu- 


tions. ae has also been shown chat from the. age of sa cinta on, 
geome. An io: S. middle class homes produce more sounds» _loyer income | 
chilazen. , womtel class ana ethnic differences in perfo: ce on vocabulary , 
'y, ae? tests show up from about the age of these, But these results might reflect ‘ 
7 ‘ the kinds of tests used than motivational variables in the test situation. 
Studies of syntactic Rave tcEmene ave yielded Content ceeny results, 
often hampered by #niturie to Seeertee the different varieties of language 
, being wa eon A number of studies do, however, ascribe an important 


role to cabent-chiia dialogue in language development. McNamara's 


~ theory of language learning argues for thf importance of the parental role. ~ 


oF 
s, 4 : t . ; ' 


¢ 


’ ‘Yesult from the kind of hanguage: use.-- 


* 


Se ee ee 
‘ aa 
os 

, | » Se 2 , 
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ae 
He. suggests that a child wks out the structure of a language by ficsee : 
/ 


determining meaning, then finding the relation bétween ee ane 


exprnsmion.: This depends, he says, on the provision of many clues: a 


‘ mother talks to the child usually about thitigs that are present to his 


e 


senses, ake uses exaggerated intonational | ‘patterns, and ahs accompanies 
her _seeeen with gestures and facial expressionsy If Shane processes are 
se important, it is clear why there is such a potential for varjation. 
various culéuent and athrite groups - have aitterent attitudes to verbal 
ibaa The traditional Jewish emphasis on verbalization wale thus , 
help explain why the economic poverty of ‘the er European ‘ghetto was, 
eaueea tak by linguistic richness, eather’ than ee impoverished mpeesys Z 


that so many scholars assume goes with | overty:) “Beyond see group aif- 


ferences, great degrees of individual va iaticn id also ‘be expected ‘to 


J 


the, attitude. to warbaltzactony. 


of the relation of social class to le guage development. In recent years, : 


‘ 


‘ace have developed two conflicting) views: which aie the position 


1 a 


taken by host es: Ss. scholars. “The : st, — may be called the suse 
deficit theory, * held by a number ho have “weEKed on stuad es of poverty; 


it assumes the sxistanne of shortc gs in the language apabilities of 


rad 


poverty children. A contrary argum & often called the language difference , 


position, ° has been taken a) Lingus o cay say’ ‘one is dealing not with 


deficit but with a different variety of language. The seeming deficit 

is a result of testing the children: noe their a ‘of a variety of Ladguags 
fh ; a 

that they do not in fact use. — 

ie 


The way these two position have arisen is clear. As long as 


‘one assumes (and such assumptions ar common among American educators) 


- 


& 


Wd 


was 


’ & 


b) 


4 


“accurate description of the 


possible to observe and study the c 


: --support for-the- notion th that oe ania 


, 
: ae | 
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’ 


a there is cane one variety of. English, the standard language, and_ 


_as long as ‘one measures the pochoceutie of. lower class or minority children 


in this variety, ohe finds deficits. It is easy to conclude ‘then that the 


children ‘have Limited vocabularies or control a limited number of. geumuattcil . 


_ structures, There “is, o course, a deficit if the child is ‘cémpared to‘a 


To oes extent, the deficit theory is an 


speaker of standard English. 


“ME ae 


i ity child's ‘Janguage gitantien, But | ft 


varieties thatthese children ofte 


to another.’ 


Bernstein. Bernstein points out the error in aa his motion © : a 
restricted ZoAy with the notion of Liugobetle Sentivatien: ‘Bis interest 
is not in differences of competence but in differences in use: 

_ at is not that working-class children do not have in their « 


| lexical repertoire the opened Any hee: by middle class children. 


wes ~ 


Nor is it the caey that the chitaven aiffer in uate tacit: 


mnieretaod tat of the linguistic rule system. Rather what 

we have, tase are att fferences in the use of language _ e ; 

; i.) ; 

arising out of a epsctere ie eo One ores makes (ex= ri 
4, ‘ * “ 


plicit the, meaning which he is realizing through 
t ; 


See for the person to whom he is telling the story, 


, 
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with abstract tion, and in general to gain little benefit from achooty. Fé 


education requires of these children that they change their cdde and in t 


Ms . go “S mS ’ ' . 
a : * 
' . 
. ’ - rf : . ae: . 
4 ’ 


whereas the second child.does not 0, this to the 
same extent. (Bernstein 1970:26) ° " 
Bernstein believe that these cieeeane ACERS of communicative 

style sea a social ‘ovigin, depending on the strength of social collective 

bonds. These codes, which are matters of performance and not competence, 

establish a a a control over - the se waa ili ar, The code, he | \ 

believes, has ah effect on educability, ne. cdiaiak who are “Limitea to. ar 


a restricted code primarily because of the subculture and role system of 


thé amily, ‘community, and work" are ‘Likely to rely on extra verbal means 


of pos acetiet to perform poorly on verbal I.Q. tests, to have atesiouleias 


; ' e . 
way they relate to their community. It handicaps them further for as 


Bernstein ae "at ie _gpame time we offer these children grossly inadequate 
schoals with exe able teachers." a a \ | 


Ae 3 a 


Factors Sander ‘school conttol. 


y Whatever dégree of variation in individual communicative 


competence might be inharlted,-1 a great deal of the ena te likely . "to : 


Bick 


_~be todenarite’ for oy environmental factors which are, as we have just, - « 


seen, Sutette the nore control of the school. “fo this extent, dt can 


‘ : / 
.reasonably be suggested that language waubation. is not just a matter for 


the educational system, but is very deeply and clearly influended by a 


variety of social, political, cultural, and economic factors. / —_ Oe 

- What then can ‘a school do to modify the communicative competangs te 
of its pupils? What ‘Kinde of shanties can it produce? fe-can-tryto.ankict ‘ i aeak: 
a variety, to teach a new Sieg ‘or channel, or to teach . = ad ae oe | 
carrying out these various changes, it can basically satires two. # hs 


factors: the: ‘pupil's: motivation and his hg ai to a variety. fake a | 


fad 


a ro 3 2 0 : xe wt 
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motivation first. If we use Lambert's ‘distinction between instrumental and 
_ eee motivation for pores language acquisition, it becomes clear 


that the school can iia tarious kinds of eortatien leading its pupils: 


to change their Lingudpedd@repertoires. The steSngace of these is the 


sd need to coumihicate: me forcing the pupil te modify his lai of ‘language, 


e 


or to acquiee a new one, before he will be understood or will understand — 


what is going on around him, - the tiehior seems to be providing the strongest — 


possible iotlvatioa for the change. But it is areroe more complex than‘ 


’ “ 


this. Consider the kind of policy adopted by many achooldowhiak punish 

children for ‘speaking Tanguages other than | school language. There are 

equally strong but less negative means of motivating: the key point is to 

. Provide a situation (a time ora context) in which the varget ‘variety is 

useful for communication. One of the most effective of such ways is to 

use it for fnmisccetGas that is, rather than trying to teach the variety, 

to use it to teach in. cenerat hexe is. the naturalness of oo Peqqudecmant: . 

the child can accept as patednabta that there are people, places; and times 
“which demand a certain variety, Ss he will learn that variety as long as 

he wishes to communicate with those people, in those Places and at those. 
times. The relevant strength of the different kinds of motivation is Likely 
, to change with changes in the prestige of a language. Ig Quebec, Parisian 

or continental French remains the status language, while Erench-Censaten 

was associated with social AERP ANRRE ARMs but ‘the: recent improvepent in 

the political position of the French-Canadian has led to asoesacs learning 

of French by English sonia, ‘giles it lacks control of this more 
‘basic kind of motivation, the school usually tries to-work-on the learner's 

instrumental BEARER: One such approach is to explain to the pupil the 


-~ 


value of the Juche he is being aAOuEnS ee to learn, pointing out that 
* he will. need it for some later stage ‘of his education, of his career, or 
a “4 3 * 2 1 ee 


oes 
a PS Sa pe 


Ft 


‘ 


4 
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for greater enjoyment of leisure. More generally the school istforced 
*to take advantage of the pupil's general desire to succeed in what he: : 
‘does, arporcecning grades, praise, iii a prizes to encourage haw 
to work and more earnest application. ts ame 

The school itself can usually do little to change mtttionk 
but’ at might do much more shad it aon to recognize individual wee Fa 
_ and kind and degree of motivation. What it does control much more is the 
Learner's 's 3 exposure. It is sites the ci that school ti the first place 
bats the child is exposed to ‘the new be modified variety. Many children 
meet the standard language or-the standard variety for the first: Sie ; 


when they come to school and probably the majority’ are expected to use 


+ 


the more formal autonomous styles only as part of ‘their formal education. ; 


In extreme cases, school is the only place within the society where the. 

' school variety, with its high, demands of purity and correctness and its 

often artifical set of special aire anas is to be found. ‘u , 
While se is no prin in the fact of exposure, there’ is” ‘A 


of course considerable variation possible in the ahount ans, manner. A 


’ 


a? 


first manipulable variable in language education is the tine devoted xe 
to it: how much and how often is the learner exposed to the language 
or variety he is expected to acquire, It is a reasonable assumption that, 


other things being equal, the more he is in contact with the variety, the 


a4 


more he will Be likely to sal aa it. One might = ask what arrangement 


of time wold be- most beneficial. re is GFten argued for’ «egie that the 
«€ 


teaching of a second ‘language should start as early as. possible. The 
strongest form OF theoretical argument irs favor of this siliey depends on 


the hotion that natural language acquisition takes place only while the 


Poles 
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child is young: that biological maturity involves a hardening of ‘the « 


a 


SDE IAEY to acquire language. H.H. Stern (1967): has summarized the, Suidanos for 


early starts and concludes much more cautiously than ane might have 
expected: "nor is peychological evidence for an early start in the 
eeaching, of languages, haters puberty nearly as obvious as oie: believed”. 


The starting age, he believes, is a matter-much more of the intended ail 


A 


sarner than on some natural advantage of an early start. There seems to. 


* \" 


be no reason againgt starting to expose a child te a second language ° 


\ 


dialect or standard early on but i ‘as vital an importance to it as is. 


~ 


sometimes conceived.: Eswin- nee (1974) has: ‘reported on the superior iahaaate 
learning stratagivn of! older children than voungt and Krashen's distinctions 
between formal and informal ingtruction helps account, for this advantages 


that adult learners have ‘in many situations, ; ~ % t 
: = - & 
What Seems likely to be important ‘is the manner speed of 4% 


‘ 


_Presentation of the new variety. Depending on goals and aL EHRs OMe there 


- likely to be an cae gradient at which the child is presented “with 


eae 


and called on to use a new variety. At one extreme, t t there is a traumatic "y 


¢ 


experience of the lone immigrant, thrust into, an environment where he shown a 
not a word of the new language with which he is surrounded; at -the other, 
the occasional five-minute lesson savoted to a ae language 4s in 
the attempts to help English children APEESA Ate Latin routes in English. 
" Between there is a whole cend-teiteen ot ponenbarieiad, varying not fat tn 
the dimensions of time sharing (how: much of the time available is given 
to each variety) but also the kinds of communicative demands .(oral or 


' 


wer htets active or passive), and topics, situations, or participants to 


. 


which the varieties are allocated. _ : ; a 


s- AS. well as variations in time, ies in exposure are posdible., 


4 


a] 


we tes 


~~ 
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r use exposure asa neutral term, referring to the ined in which the new 


variety, or any aspect of it, is presented to the learner. ‘But there are 


‘a number of different kinds of exposure possible, again forming a 


‘we 


continuum. Start at the Paved or a single event: a ‘critical aspect *, 
of a fanguage learning or teaching eee is presumably the internalization = 
of the new rule’ or item,or the testing of the hypothesis, the ‘step towards 


the deveiqpment of full communicative campetence. Learning, a variety involves 


7 


'a.vast number of such internal events s and follows the experience of an ie 


even larger hunter of exposures to acini data relevant to the intern ermal 


decision. : 


Perhaps this enn become clearer if we look at. an example. 
Any Brest of Linguistic knowledge is’ part of che Seupies whole, and it. 
is quite artificial to Seer simple unit. - Consider: eae al 
stylistic or social rule, the gort, that speakers of a non-standard variety ( 
are pbeses to develop with the ‘standard a a we'lt take oe fact 


that standard sai haiat has a number of ‘different forms in, sisi of Veli sub- @ 
standard roe What are cite! various ways in which a speaker who uses '- | 


ain't might be taught to use the shindand foven A number of bagic ue 


a 


might - “‘wployeds - modeling - the speaker might be exposed only to. “5 


speakers ‘ite: do not use the atiguatioal form, but use the standard formes 

b) explanation - the speaker te esceaes of the nature nee the behavior , 
*; Ral ne 

required of him; e} practice - the Gain is éalled on rr some way such as 


md, 


modeling or explanation to cnn the desired forms; 4d) sgixtneasae’> - 
the speaker is negatively reinforced when ‘he produces the stigmatized _ 
form or Poareteeey when he year the aasiced: —— 


ra 


Day language teaching isa dowbination of ‘chadns any language 


‘parning event takes place as the result of one of them ‘From the point ° 


a or & , . i 
' 24 y ta ’ 
, ‘ 7 4/ 3 ‘ 
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: ‘peoninclation: Among the ‘factors he found of importance were native 
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of: view of the learner, language learning is pastcally a datter of ex= 


ploring: hing out hypotheses. about weank of Apmmnlendads: ‘The con- 
gees or: “Spacontizmation of the new hypotheses takes place either 
when. the learner éncounters an utterance or understands one ot in the 
reaction of the person with whom the learner is communicating. Once a 


; chita ‘has worked Out that there is some power of speech to control action 


or understand the needs of others, he is constantly expléring | the nature 


‘of this power, finding out when it works and how. / 
ie OF me 
ay The. basis of tavigiage pedagogy is to recognize this exploration 


a the way in which it takes piace and to find ways: to make it mare ef- 

ficient or to control its direction. ‘Recognizing’ iis, many scholars. have 
ateroed talking about t experiments in language te hing and have silted | 
for Aaaker cidatecanding, of the way in which ee ‘learning takes place. 
i t the tupovtaines of . 


yd 
_ variations in methodology. Larger studies s ch as those by Schere and 


. é we 


Wertheimer, ‘saith, and er have shown less wantability econ ees for by 


< Some studies have fatees questions 


method than many tanaaaee teachers would xpect, or sipporters Pe one, 
eathenntagy or another would ha A aig: . stydy by John Upshur 


ae showed very little ‘if fo indians of formal instruction on-foreign . 


a students’ EEC VEReDE in Bag lsehy and a recent ‘Paper by Suter (1976) reports 


"nagligible relationships" between’ PEORINIEL REO accuracy of 61 English 


learners and the amount of formal Gl geazoom instruction they were ae in, ° 


language, ‘amount of concern the learner expressed bau pronunciation, 
and amount of interaction with “ative speakers. ; 
It is the questions ‘raised by studies such as these that have 


led scholars: to recognize the importance of study of second language 


‘ ¥ % k : 
, 20. ‘ i, e 


y 
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; dtecanwion so far to present any clear Sintinsbtnn between first and 


achuisition depend’ on a coonitively similar process. ‘Taylor does not oe ed 


‘He considers nae, the berchological learning strategies thvotves’ seem. i a 
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abquisition to the field of educational Linguistics. ™ 


= 


It will perhaps be noted that I ey ROE attempted in the’ 


“second language acquisition. While one sis the Biassie studies in the 
field, that by Werner Leopold, was in fact that aay. of the language 


development of nelengnes children and ‘thus could dieaiiy be considered’ 


a comparative study of first-and-second-language-acquisition, the two : = 


: fields. have developed in some ways quite independently: The study of 


\ 


first language oo has seemed to be much eleuer: ae theoretical ee ya 
iigbaletice aha to paycholinguistics) ; the study of second aapiags acquisition / 
on the other hand, has been much nore closely related to the practical / 
concerns of Tanguaas teachers and so as seenéd wach more like an a applied 
field. In recent years, however, a ‘number of qchclaks in the field of , 
iacond Language acquisition have attempted again to analyze the similarities | 
? 


and differences. Two papers in 1374 looked at he Seve very carefully. 


Barry P. Taylor (1974) argued that, in’ fact first act second language 4 8 
believe that the physiological eviderttt ‘of a critical saci is conclusive. , 


similar, believes “that the native language is Something the second language a 


se 


learner can fall pack on rather than a source of. interference, accepts , 

a | a er S 
that ‘cognitive maturity possibly makes Some difference, Ana eiactited that ts 
the main reason for any aiitacencas are probably effective péychological 


on, e 
vactablews Susan M. Ervin-Tripp (1974) suggestsithatiargunents | for thas “hy a : 


} )s vf * : I s ‘ 
existence of fundamental differences pageeet ‘strat second Aanguage i Zs D 
. , % : a . the 
acquisition have arisen largely because of the said Bee) ‘off stud Bs om 
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that have. ‘been coneicted. Second language acquisition research, she 
a ol ae nd points out, tends to be adpitea ‘while first language acijui dition mae 


‘ . ° ds much more Sscewethad 2? f The evidence used in ‘the study of first language ; 


. 6 et 7 acquisition has often come/ from case studies with detailed analysis of 


sible. Those studying second language dota stint 
=f <6 i 
nae tended to look at. as their, evidence. therefore being hifeloticat 


Studies of first ners acquisition have ‘focussed on the strategies of + . 


+. an individual therefore 


the learner, while. a great number of atone of abeaca language acquisition’ 


focus on the variable input to the Learning situations, Finally, first 


Language acitattion studies aad to taka sae im- natural environments 


n “4 while sass language acquisition studies tend to be concerned with what. * 


aot Sa & 


" happens ‘ina classroom, She: argues’ for na great value in the — of 


<. second language acquisition: it ‘can ethically pe manipulated: ge 
? a "We ean réadily control, age of second language : Gate at 


‘ ae ae 
ee 4A * Fe aig “yt 


eee but are dependent on soci, or physical 
a% 5 ae ee 
ra a te “tsar, with attendant confounding circumstances, . | 


yam ’ 
ae 


ah Ave» ll 
Pee Y “ics a mother, tongue, 1 late." 
ai 


sasci = mirth seth sore nia 
aes In the'p pers she reports ee type. penalt of a detailed study of some children - 
‘4 % > i reafntos 4% Second language. She finds many. basic similarities: * 
a : “*Second language -learners, like enitaren, remember best: He #s 
7 \ the| items they can interpret” } “the basic preference 1 y f ~ 


of the, cm at first is for a ‘principle of one 


Opiates Gat a, Sh SE a 


meaning-one form, “and he rejects two ponne for i 
ie a te pt 


oe 
| appears to be an identical meaning or reference 


* 


; % « 
* ; " situation’ oe and Mee ‘firat features of sentences 


qt : te gee $8 cempptoasion tan ace bl st 
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esurvive in short ‘term memory best." 


tenon oa 


— . Overall Chants she noted a great sama of similarities between he kinda Mh 
of sentences Produced and understood by children’ learning their first eo 


language and children learning a second language. Seaiiediet ing a widely 


held assumption, she found that in the age range of 4-9 ‘the. ‘older fe 4 


og pniaeen appeared to learn much faster than the younger ! 


* as 
“A number of studies attempt to deal with differences or 


* 4 ° 
' 


Po sinilarities in‘ the order of aguinieton of specific. feitiben: Dulay 


(1974a) ° report on.a numbet of studies of the errors made by | 

‘children | ing English as eos language and consider that they are 
similar to those made by children learning English natively. The seantink - ey 
"number (87%) they considered to be aieecamares: that is like those 

: that 4 native language “Learner maken rather nana a : result %¢ interference. 
"They believe Caterers that *¢he account of language sccuteseiad offered 
by first language research has proved to bea most productive predicter of 
sehiuacen’ s errors in second language “acquisition”, ‘(p.134). Sinilar results -, é 


} 
are Vseported "in “other” stuties-such-a-Milan-(1974)-and GilLis-and. Weber. ; 


, (1976). wen, however, one looks more carefully « at the actual order of 
a: GO ppomebiaeas certain. doubts « seem to arise... A 5 saat Paper, by Dulay. and ge os.) 
"Burt (1974b) -finds anumber "of differences’ that leads them to conclude that 
"we can no longer hypothesize- sinjlarity between moms cane and first 
ae acquisition” (p.255). Similarly, wetter, Madden, ° and ‘krashen 


“(1974) report results similar to Dulay aid Burt's, showing some similarity ws 


nae 4 
in order of acquisitign between sen adults and qpaldeda, ‘earnling moglish as mae 

‘ a second Language that is stil different from the order ‘in ‘titee’ ‘iaaaue | ese 

# ; : ® AS) = fe . 

ye 3 acqiisition. ae meg Stee a 
. ‘ : 4 e =e i r F ; | : 7 52 i 
: i eo eo Mae 28 ia © we or ; ‘ ie 
# : a ee _ 4 x 
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These seeming eonteadigtsons are perhaps to be secuanaay by the ~ 
acmewnne limited scope of the pagenech. that: has been done to date. Dealing a 
wet: ‘the wider question of the applicability of second language seitateiod 
. research, Tarone, ewain, and Fathman (1976); point out that a great deal 
() of the work in second Janjuags scqeisition has in fact looked Vat product. 
: ‘rather than process. g with a comparatively limited number of 
" morphemenes, there is —_— ce of what is widely. ‘called the ainkien 
_tanmiage® of second sare oe ata given stage rather than evidence 


~~ of the underlying process. The strategies. and processes have not yet a 


eis fully studied; the EASES variables (age, ‘sex, ete. ) have not been : 


taken into account; the ancy iconmantacl variables have not _— fully in- 


vestigated, and the iaety methodology of data collection remains under- rad 


* 


developed and the validity of. instruments unclear. The sini of the 


studies and the statistics ‘eRy use have been n seriously questioned ina ‘ 


> 


ro 4 recent paper by Measitaley MZTSI : ; 


4 


in The ibenisttinn of students of agai language acquisition on. 


a toe 
i 
‘ 


ae product rather than process is perhaps best. exemplified by the great at-" a 


ee 


. ' tention ae ‘choose pay to something anee a. ‘number of t them Label "inter 


*, . ; Language”. The first clear. exposition of he notion was in a-paper by 


SS cacaae den "in that paper, ‘potter propoged ‘that a study of what he See 


= ” Sealled “the second Langone’ learner's “transitional. competent would vevenl 2% te 
: , * be & 


- , systematic errors arising not fron tpkertexence from the socien language’ : 
ane . : + » oft 
* ‘ 


. go muchas giving: evidence of the nature of “ine learner' 8 “approximative 
\ 


% 


systen". , within. a few years, clearly under the impact of studies of first 


eines Kaa acquisitt Las” = as. ‘following: ‘Corder's lead, error analysis 
: replaced contrastive soatyeie as a principal activity of those concerned Stag 
with Fesearch in _ ‘ures of, language paneer A clear chasige of ‘Seyroech 


| goal vas also evident: - those wo’ had worked in the field  contrastive | 
ss , * . ? : eva 


3 : & ne z ’ Ta9 
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is "distinct, from both the native language ‘and the target language", Selinker, 


Bwain, and, Dumas (1975). 


« Ass as * ae tae 


analysis enacts considered naetae applied Tanase sy, thels assumption . 


being, that the contrastive analysis would make rt pousthie to’ prepare 


more efficient materials. Those working in error analysis, on the 
other hand, consider thetselves much more students of peycholinguistics 
wh studies might. lead to’ some andaretand iy of the nature of second * 


Taneuade sequisttien and not necessarily to some immediate way to improve. 


second language teaching. _ of y E 


It is perhaps pecdse of this Mitineeion in apeoneh that the. 


sptten of inter language has = comparatively popular. _Tntarlanguage, 


first used by Selinker (1972) is generally definea asa dsysten" that 


th: 


has been to > attempt to > establish the, existence and nature of these inter-— 


Languages. There ee an interesting change of perspective. Whereas £0 


traditional language teachers. (and probably to most students) a Yearner's 


control’ ‘of a language at. a given stage. re assumed to. be eunietaas 


i. 


‘with both teacher and leakaer Gums to move ‘ithbloser to the target, 


ieemnneaceanninte sie 


9 Siaaametien. 
: the student OF inberlangiegt appears to be much more satisfied to accept 


ee 


ger 
it an its ow right as an object ‘for’ synchronic” study. Serious pee lans 


~ 


i a rene ee een i ah iaesigch ae 


ok course, arise SOM the fa ~ that’ reat learner 8 transitional ‘s aystens 


So not turn out to be either stable or + widespread., The degree of variation ' 
fe Pong ' . 


a . ¢ ® ‘. 
A good deal of work in second language acquisition 


* se 


werteee a oetlyee 


Cy 


“that is ound causes concern. oe onan! e, Cancino, maiery, = Schumann a? 


(1975) ‘ound evidence of considgtabie variability is: the order of 
Me 
Bodulaition. Looking at arab “students ‘Learning English, Scott ‘and Tucker 


‘\ 


(1974) looked very hard to find some. degree of geguiarity in their errors. 


fees 
staal Roniciuatons ss dl some confusion? ig 2 i 


; "found gta ean: were sufficiently frequent and. regular, 


ae ee 
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‘al 
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re eae as well as instances of correct ‘usage apparently fol- 
7 lowing standard English rules, for us to assume that 
' , we were Nee with a rule-generated Tanquage system... "-— 
On ‘Gis basis. of their, seals at two periods of hhasents they thought it 

. reasonable to claim that they | were 5 desting with "two approximate systems" 
“although, recognizing all the differences that did occur, they recognized \ 
that they were dealing with “twenty-two idiosyncratic dialects". - Lj 


” a In the study of. speakers of four languages (Arabic, Spanish, 


‘ : ‘4 ¢ 
te a Persian, and. Japanese), Diane E. Larsen Freeman (1975) foung a high level : 3 y 


, pe eae in ne kinds of errors = but ‘Still a great deal of eviddnce ; 


- of apparent didiviauad and language group variati n. To deal with some 


of these contradictory results, | Lonna J. DACKSEECR 975) proposes that ® 


sata eg: teal languages, should be seen as paving variable 


,. +) Rules: ) : 
+ d : “oi - ; , : v ; 3 
“Like native speakers, second language learners use a + F . 


ae language system consisting of variable rules. Thei . 


‘ . -  gxadual change by using, overtime, et proportions 


* 8 sof more target like variance.in an ordered get of phonetic 


t ' poet poreeny F 
4 ms» +8 environments”. (p.407) , _ : \ 


+ 
* 


2 These arguments have been extended by Wayne B. Dickerson (1976) ‘who 


4 i it “+ demonstrates that the. observations of five Japanese speakers learning 
® ; 2 = 


" English /1/ over a year provide data showing the kind of patterned variation 
¥ and wave change postulated by Labov to emplain language change. On the . - 
basis of this analysis, ‘al argues that we are dealing with variable vales 


working in.a native grammar (Japanese-English) ’ which might be referred 
to as interlanguage provided interlanguage is defined td include’ variable 


a 


, 31 : 


¢ 


* rules. He proposes varjability analysis ‘rather than’ ‘error analysis, 


ae . é - " ‘ 7 a OS; 

1% | ea . he : of ’ 
ats ® -} « . P : ; ; : el as °, 2 . e 
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‘ and suggests that tie failure of contrastive analysis has yesuited from , 


sad refusal to accept variable vaten: 


“” 


_As may be apparent from some of the references. earlier, a igs 


deal of the difficulty of ote area arises out a first seeming: an inter- 


language, a presumably complete grammar that ‘hie | een internalized by the. 


learner, but attempting to establish its. existen ‘by using fairly limited , , 
tests of errors made wath certain morphological élenents. "As a result 


of this shoei sampling’ of a learner's knowledge,’ the picture that emerges a 


ae remains.as confused as some of the statements made ‘about ‘second Language 


x, ; \ és 


acquisition. aS 3 ae ; wos 
* ¢ =e: ‘ \ ¥ 4 ‘ co 
Perhaps one of the greatest weaknesses of ‘studies of second lang- 


- 


uate i a fe that they still are. concerned with Sos, sinais a vies of # 4 


the picsens. As Tarone, Swain, ‘and Fathman point out, they ‘seldom a6 be- re ls 
5 Xe + 
yond éyitiaeis questions and are often limited to analysis of sag order of 
+o 


Requsart ign of specific morphemes. ‘i this, they are like nine of. the °".-:¢) 


fa 


eariisé studies of first language acquisition, with sie ey to ste siete: * 


Grammars “for learners. . One can certainly. Fapatnize with Majemian (1976) 


vsracrnnaitetinntstandamne OLY: calls-for.," painstakingly. designed studies x repeated at various tntebvete, se 
Recor gbrairnereetreeereunmctertaihes Nn sraneatoren tree kr riapeed arth eat 


“Teaguaae learners in action could, as Ervin-Tripp pointed: out, be a very 


yielding both eee and setting-specitic data". (p.319) * meee: ee ie 


» 
+ 


J 
acquisition have found it necessary. to move to 


be ,- Ww arid! 1 tite 


approaches: to attempt semantic, cognitive, and pragmatic ; 


explanations of, ‘the Beneath ail to ave that each type of axplanation ’ \4 


aki > 
may be important. at ne various stages of development. Studying second ‘ 4 


valuable way of ‘hearing more about the whole process of eae acquisition; 
/ 
and ecdgnteing the ore complex models needed in firgs Lairibte siiliatin ; 


will be a vital gtep in clarifying some of the confusions .of present A 
. “he 
second language soqiisition research.  _—.,, 
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